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Fun Week by Week. 


By THE PARTY ON THE SPOT. 


Wednesday.—Got the yacht in the Solent, so am havinga good view 
of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club Regatta. Saw Meteor make her 
win at Ryde this afternoon. Lengthy and leisurely business, a 
yacht race (for the onlookers), so had plenty of time to read my 
newspapers between whiles. They are giving the horses straw 
bonnets like those they wear in Bordeaux, to prevent sunstroke. 


STRAWS. 


Though blazing the sun at Bordeaux is, 
The gee-gees are happy, though hot, 
And part of the regular show is, 
The pretty straw bonnets they’ve got! 
And now, without force or coercion, 
They'll wear them in England also 
And soon we shall have Luton’s version 
Of the Bonnets of Bonnie Bordeaux! 


Had to take the King of Siam round Edinburgh. Did the Royal 
Infirmary, Holyrood Palace, and the Forth Bridge; then (after a 
hurried peep at the voters’ lists to see that my vote was all right) 
made my way to Cronstadt and saw that the Kaiser and the Czar 
took leave of each other with proper fervour. 


Thursday.—Saw Latona win the Town Cup in the course of the 
day. Turned up at the National Peace Congress at Berlin. Rather 
interesting to have a little chat about peace now and then, espe- 
cially just now, with wars and talks of wars going on all round. 
Having attended and lent a hand at the private Investiture at 
Osborne and taken the King of Siam over the Elswick Works at 
Newcastle, went and did some grouse shooting (Mem. : To send the 
Editor a couple of brace). 


Friday.—Saw Meteor get a licking on the time allowance. 
Bona did the business. Had to hurry off early to bring the King 
of Siam back to London from Craigside— accomplished this without 
breaking him, then made off to Windsor to assist at another 
private Investiture, after which I made the best of my way down to 
Aldershot to be on hand to prevent any hitch in the laying of the 
New Hospital's foundation stone by the Duke of Connaught. 


Saturday.—Had to turn out in the middle of the night so as to 
be in time for the much-placarded D’Orleans-Turin duel. Had a 
good view from behind a tree. The Kaiser sent a telegram when it 
was over. Was just a little late to see the King of Siam to Madame 
Tussauds, but soon caught him up, apologised, and afterwards 
accompanied him to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Heard casually 
that the Parthenon is giving way, and will soon be a ruin. Made 
off to Athens and inspected it, and find it won’t be played out for 
& couple of hundred years or so. Breathed again. 


a A enn 


REPRIEVE. 


My steadiness of nerve is what 
I pride myself upon, 

But “ quite a start " to-day I got 
About the Parthenon. 

They called it ‘‘ doomed "’—I rushed to see 
That monument sublime, 

But soon cooled down. It seems to me 
The thing will last my time! 


Monday.—Bona and Aurora both beat Meteor to-day, still on the 
time allowance. Took the King of Siam down to Taplow Court 
pretty early. Told him he needed rest. He promised me he'd take 
it, so I hurried off to the Hotel Cecil, much relieved in my mind. 
Business there was to see Sir Wilfrid Laurier get a Cobden Gold 
Medal all right. After this, not liking the look of things in India, 
went and gave the Ameer a talking to for his apparent winking 
at these doings. It appeared, however, that he had just issued a 
warning to his subjects. Suppose he got wind of my coming. Had 
an hour or two at the Chemists and Druggists’ Exhibition at 
Covent Garden. 


Tuesday.—Seeing the King of Siam still rather seedy, advised 
him to keep quiet to-day, and took a run over to Phoenix Park for 
the review. Also looked in on the Boscombe Carnival in Lady 
Shelly’s Park there, and watched the army manceuvres at Aldershot 
under the Duke of Connaught. Had a look in at the Crystal Palace 
for the celebration of Co-operation. Packed up for the journey to 
Ireland with the Duke and Duchess of York. Great expectations 
from this visit. A local patriot has given vent to the following :— 


CHORTLE. 


The Duke and the Duchess have come, 
Let's kick up a gratified bobbery— 
We'll soon be indulging in some 
Exchange of the kind that’s no robbery, 
They'll meet with address and hurray ! 
Deputation and flag and procession here, 
They'll carry good wishes away, 
And probably leave an impression here. 


Tue Sporrer. 











M. Faure’s Visit to Russia. 


Favre has gone on this visit to let the world know 
Russia's friendship for France is no mere illusion ; 

That the bond ’twixt these two will strengthen and grow 
Becomes now, of course, a Fawre-gone conclusion. 











Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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‘Oh, that’s his—er—financée! ”’ 





“Who on earth is that Charlie is talking to?” 
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[During, and ite, the recent 
tropical weather, the German Emperor 
very creditably maintained his reputa- 
tion as a sender of many telegrams. } 
Wir# curious eyes full-fixed on-him, 

The world has been admiring 

-The Emperor William’s pompous whim 

Of everlasting wiring. 

And, since we've lately had @ craze 
For coining new words lightly, 

The Samuel Johnson’s of our days 
Will treat his crotchet rightly. 


If (whensoe’er to re-arrange . 
eir list of words they down sit) 


The stale word “ telegram ’’ they’ll change, 
And as WILLIEGRAM announce it! 








An Idle Rumour. 


[It was recently stated that the Ameer 
of Afghanistan had instigated the tribes- 
men on the Indian frontier to revolt 
against British rule.] 


’Twas said’the Afghan potentate 
Had lost for England all regard, 

But, happily, the thing they state 
Is nothing but A-meer canard ! 
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The Ruling Topic. 


Gibbs.—“‘ I’ve just had a row with my 
landlady, and have to quit. Can you 
recommend me some decent rooms?” 

Biggs.—‘' Yes, at Klondike.” 

Gibbs.—* Klondike ? ”’ 

Biggs. — ‘“‘Why not? There are 
splendid ‘ diggings’ there, I believe.” 
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Tit for Tat. 


Mrs. Stayout (to Mr. S.)—‘* Don’t 
you think it’s cruel of you to come 
home at such an unearthly hour as 
3 o’clock in the morning, and wake 
up poor baby ?”’ 

Mr. Stayout.—“ Well, poor baby often 
wakes me up at unearthly hours.” 





Cricket “‘ Sketches.” 


THERp’s another side to cricket since I played it as a boy, 
It doubtless is a wonderful improvement, 

"Tis a detail which the Public must decidedly enjoy, 
I’m alluding to the ‘‘ Cricket Sketches ’’ movement. 

It shows us how the player who is bidding high for fame 
Must cut most extraordinary capers— 

O I never knew that Cricket was an acrobatic game 
Till I saw those funny “ Sketches ”’ in the papers. 


The bowler who is bowling with a view to growing great 
Must be careful that his knees are double-jointed ; 
Elastical his arms must be, or he is second-rate, 
And holds no claim as one of Fame’s annointed. 
The fieldsmen must turn somersaults and act their little tricks, 
It “* booms ”’ them, yes, it lights their little tapers, 
They ae themselves in double knots and twist about “ like 
If we trust those awful “‘ Sketches ” in the papers. 


Then the batsmen. Every batsman must adopt a “ fancy” style 
And posture at the wicket just a “ caution,” 

He must flourish with the “ willow " to invite the public smile, 
And never have his feet in right proportion. 

He must have a “ reach” that stretches quite eleven yards away— 
I’ faith, the merry artists must be japers— 

Are you seeking for the beautiful? Examine then, I pray, 
Those lovely ‘‘ Cricket Sketches " in the papers. 
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Dorothy’s Relations. 


SHE lived with us for something like a year, 


Was rather given to prevarication. 


Bella feared her, too, and Dorothy, I fear, 


Was really mistress of the situation. 


Whilst in our service both her parents died— 


At least she said so—so she went by rail, 


Poor Dorothy (how bitterly she cried !) 


To both their funerals at Sunningdale. 


Her grandad, too, he perished in the spring! 


Be sure she had another week for that. 


I marvel now how well she did the thing. 


She was a dab and Bella was a flat. 


Then, having buried all the kin she had, 


She took the huff, and took the teaspoons, too. 


‘A month to-day!” and we were truly glad, 


For “ Do”, alas! was nothing but a “do.” 


Short-service system hers from that glad day, 


And, though a “ dab,” she never kept her place ! 


Six situations in a year, you’ll say 


Proved Dorothy’s a moving case. 


Comparing notes with those who had her since, 
We found she’d buried both her parents thrice! 
And so got holidays—she didn’t wince 

At grandad’s “third”! It was a cute device. 
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The Old Swing-Gate. | 


Tue old swing-gate the old swing-gate! | 
I tarried there one night too late ' 
With my beloved, in converse sweet, 
And heard her father’s heavy feet ; / 
I turned to fly; my wings wereclipped— | 
I mean my coat the gate had gr -- 
I tugged—alas! the cloth was | 
And wouldn’t give, nor would the wood ! 
So there I hung, and met my fate, 

And now I hang the old swing-gate ! 








The Terrible Tripper. 


[Public attention has been drawn to 
the lawless habits of the seaside trippers, 
who crowd the best parts of our water- 
ing places, and behave like “wild 
beasts.’”] 


WHEN by the sea we chanced to roam, 
We met the bold, bad tripper ; 

The selfish wight had left at home 
The “ missus” and the “ nipper’’ 

He went careering through the town, 
And people fled before him ; 

And as he knocked pedestrians down, 
A fiendish glee came o’er him. 


No jot for youth or age he cared, 
All mercy he denied ’em ; 
He overturned wheel-chairs, nor spared 
The invalids inside ’em ; 
He set the dogs a-barking, and 
He frightened all the horses, 
And not a soul dared raised a hand 
To stop his lawless courses. 


He put the peelers all to rout 
When asked to be more quiet; 

They nearly called the army out 
To stop his dreadful riot. 

Whereat his spirits higher rose, 
And louder his commotion, 

And next he stole a party’s clothes, 
Disporting in the ocean. 


He drank three local taverns dry 
(No person could drink faster) ; 

He lost his train, which made him try 
To scalp the stationmaster ! 

And when, at last, the peaceful scene 




































































OVERHEARD IN DULWICH PARK. 










Was by the fiend discarded, 
You might have thought the town had 
bee 


n 
By foreign foe bombarded ! 


She.—“ Did you have much sport shooting?” 
He.—*“ Shot a few ducks.” 

She.—* Wild ducks? ”’ 

He.—“ Well, not so wild as the owner was.” 
















Equus Loquitur. 


‘Sun-bonnets for horses in sultry weather will soon become 
popular. Mr. Fun, a few days ago, patted the forehead of a poor 
heat-smitten gee-gee, and . ° if eyes have eloquence 


I BEAR, with scant guerdon, 
The day’s heat and burden, 
Past reach of the speech of beseeching. 
But, if you will lend me 
A tongue to befriend me, 
Pray praise Homeopathy’s teaching ! 


High Phebus, too torrid 

Oft throbs me with horrid 
Forebodings of fits, as I canter ; 

And, still working bravely, 

I ruminate gravely 
How like things by like things cwrantur ! 


And, therefore, my trust is 
That, wishing me justice, 
My plea far and wide you will scatter. 
Let the hatter prevent me, 
When sun-rays torment me 
From becoming—as mad as a hatter! ! 





North, South, West, and East! 


(‘It is a marvellous thing when one comes to think of it,”’ said 
the Premier of New South Wales, “that your forty millions of 
people, cooped up on thirty-three million square miles of land, are 
yet able to thrive and lead the world."’] 


To Reid of N.S.W. 
Our thanks should be expressed 
For the way he admires the quenchless fires 
That burn in Britannia’s breast. 
For Reid of N.S.W. 
ning. yy =! owns that we 
Have the “ grit ” we need, the world to lead 
In N. 8. W. E.! 














Concerning Stocks. 


[A contemporary announces that certain young leaders of fashion 
are endeavouring to revive the old stock for the neck.]} 


Now, if this is so, the stern sex 
Might make the revival complete, 

Not only have stocks for their necks, 
But also have stocks for their feet | 
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sin Tommy.” 
1d tlemen bathing together.” 
He has roused the Lion's anger, 
Will the monarch let him eo ? 
Or will he rather follow 
ng! (ver hill and pass and hollow, 
Till at last he overtakes him, 
Fights and fights and beats and 
breaks him 
In a final overthrow ? 
Comes a roar from out the jungle 
That is echoed from the hills 
Comes a rush, and helter skelter, 
All the lesser beasts take shelter: 
For they deem that there’s a fight 
meant ; 
{nd with terrible excitement 
\ll the jungle throbs and thrills 
No Difference. 

Tommy Nojoker.—‘ Papa, what is 
the difference between a wit and a 
humorist ?”’ 

Mr. Nojoker.— There is no difference, 
my boy; they are both a confounded 
nuisance to all their friends and ac- 
quaintances !’ 


‘I sHALL be happy to share your lot 
4 s¢ . - | . . — 
learest, as the girl said to the million- 
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The Buitler. 


Cuaprer VII. 


“SINEWS OF WAR.” 


Mr."Joun- THURLOW strode into the entrance hall with an angry 
frown. 2h sA2 
““‘ Did you deliver my letter, Purler?”’ he asked. 
“4* No, sir, I did not. Lizette was before me, and a letter was 
delivered to Miss Caroline.” 

** And she ?” queried Mr. Thurlow, anxiously. 

“ Went ou‘ almost immediately, sir.” 
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lemme ala 
“By Croesus! you ang not Mopgsr.” 


‘By Nemesis, she has refused my proffered love. Purler, do 
you know the agony of the throbbings of a broken heart?’ added 
Thurlow, fixing one of his best languishing looks on the butler. 

“ Which I ‘av felt the sentiment, sir. It do make you feel a bit 
cross when your gal’s contrary, sir.” 

“Silence, man!” shouted Thurlow. ‘Shall my divinity, my 
incomparable and dearly-loved Caroline, be called a ‘gal’? Slan- 
derous varlet! dare utter such a vile epithet again and I will pull 
thy wretched tongue from its roots. . . . Think anyone 
heard that, Purler?” he added, in a whisper. 20272 

‘‘No, sir; they are all hout,” returned the butler, somewhat 
alarmed. 

“Then have I wasted my time, by Tantalus! and over you! you 
vinous mass of horrible pigments ! ” 

“TI ain’t got pigments. No, sir, never had a day’s illness in my 
life. They're —— that’s all, sir.”’ 

“Enough, sirrah! Lead me to the handmaiden, Lizette; I 
would interview her.” 

‘* Hexcuse me, sir. Sir James he says I was to be very careful, 
and, under the circumstances, perhaps it wouldn’t be right. Will 
see what the lawyers says first.’’ 

“*Circumstances? Lawyers?” 

‘Yes, sir. I 'av’ hadvised Lizette to issue a writ for a breach of 
promise against you, sir.”’ 

‘*Against me. Absurd, Purler!”’ 

“Glad you think so, sir. Wedonot. I 'eard the promise given, 
and both me and Miss Caroline saw you kiss Lizette. Besides it will 
make a splendid heading in Ancient Society, the paper which I 
writes for: ‘ Breach of Promise Case in "Igh Life,’ ‘ Awful depravity,’ 
‘The old beau and the French maid,’ ‘ The early caller,’ ‘ Daughter 
of a titled gentleman gives evidence,’ ‘ The evidence of Mr. Purler,’ 
= revelations,’ ‘ Verdict for the plaintiff,’ ‘ Damages : 

“Stop!” said Thurlow, hoarsely. ‘‘The whole thing is too 
absurd, but rather than have my name dragged into such a ridicu- 
lous affair I'll pay the damages now. Yow are, I suppose, the 
author of this infamous proceeding. How much?” 

“We don’t often get a chance to replenish the kitchen larder 
like this, sir. Make it a fiver.” 

“ By Croesus! you are not modest. But I deserve to pay for 
— such an ass of myself. Here you are. One, two, three, 

our, five ws 














‘“‘ Merci beaucoup!” exclaimed a voice behind him, and a small 
hand grabbed the glittering coins. a 

“Ah! it is ze sinews of war. I am ze commissariat,” said 
Lizette, shaking the money under the butler’s nose. ‘‘ We are ver 
mooch obliged.” : 

Mr. Thurlow laughed at Purler’s discomfiture, and turned 
towards the door. : 

‘‘ She’s one too many for you, Purler,” he said. 

“That’s not fair, Lizette,” said Purler; ‘give me the money. 
I earned it.” : 

“Yes! and I got it. It’s the way of the world, Mr. Timothy 
Purler. It serves you right for trading in my name. I’ve a good 
mind to give the money back, only that would be unprofessional ; 
and the servants’ etiquette must be maintained.” 

“« Hallow me to remark, Miss Lizette, that you ’av forgotten your 
French haccent. What fam I to get for my wounded feelings, 
when I saw him kiss you?” 

“ That Mr. Purler! Go and show Mr. Thurlow out.” 

Mr. Timothy Purler had his ears boxed for the first time since 
he was a boy. 

“A right good blow, by the shade of Tom Sayers. That by itself 
was worth a fiver,’ chuckled Thurlow, as Purler flung open the 
door savagely. 

Flung it open just as Sir James Sweeney and Miss Caroline came 
hurriedly up the steps. 

Miss Caroline gave her former admirer a stoney stare, cut him 
dead, and passed in. 

Sir James stopped short, and wheeled round like an automaton. 

“ A word or two with you, Mr. Thurlow,” he said. ‘ Will you 
come with me into the library ?” 

“ And I’ll come, too,” muttered Lizette, ‘‘ only there will be two 
inches of deal board between us.” 

“* Now, sir,”’ said Sir James, ‘“‘I demand an explanation of your 
disgraceful conduct. My daughter Caroline tells me you have 
grossly insulted her. You made an assignation, and I find you 
here in my house.” 

“The assignation was for this house. Well, sir? ”’ 

* It is not well, sir. I have my suspicions that you are aiding 
and abetting my servants in a conspiracy against myself. Your 
class is low, sir, and your insolence in this house shall not get off 
scot-free. We have your last letter, and an action for breach of 
promise I think will lie.” 

** You may not be aware, Sir James, that your servant is contem- 
plating a similar course of action against myself. You are not 
original, sir.”’ 

‘No, sir! perhaps not now, but you’ll find our damages will be 
original, if originality is what you require. I no longer desire your 
society in this house. Good day!” . 














“Our DAMAGES WILL BE ORIGINAL.” 


“What is ze matter, sare?” said Lizette demurely, as Mr. Thurlow 


passed out. 
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‘‘ A pair of breaches is the matter,” he muttered, savagely ; “ but 
I'll have vengeance, by gad. If I had not sent that cursed letter.” 

‘“‘ How much ? said Lizette holding up an envelope. 

“ By Jove!” said Mr. Thurlow. “ But no, I cannot take it. It 
has been stolen.” 

“No! no! It vas von grand mestake. It vas nevare delivered.” 

** But she had a letter.” 

“ Zen it must have been from some other gentleman’s.” 

“A flirt, Caroline. Ha! Ha! Ha! I'll give you a sovereign for 
my letter.” 

“No! no!” 

** Well, name your own price, only don’t be too hard on me.” 

“Zen I will just take one little kiss for it,” said Lizette casting 
down her eyes. 

‘‘Confound the man! Kissing that girl again,” thundered Sir 
James, opening the library door at the critical moment. 

“°E’s ’a ’aving a paper chase all on his little own,” shouted a 
street urchin as Mr. John Thurlow strode away for ever from the 
Sweeney mansion. 


FUN. 











A Sing-Song in St. Stephen’s! 


[The past session of Parliament was notable for the number of 
times the House was counted out. On one occasion, Mr. Fun, 
awaiting the inevitable, fell asleep, and dreamed a dream.}] 


‘* COME, gie us a song! Come, gie us a song!” 
Court Gully cried, in accents strong. 
‘‘ We daily count our gathered throng, 
And fail to make two score o’m! 
So let’s a ‘ free-and-easy ’ hold, 
Free-and-easy, free-and-easy, 
So let’s a free-and-easy hold, 
And dammed be dull decorum ! 
Come, let’s a free-and-easy hold ! 
Bowles—Balfour—Hicks-Beach—who so bold 
As warm our hearts (grown gruesome cold) 
With the strains of ‘Tullochgorum’?”’ 


The sapient Speaker scarce had spoke, 
When pleased King’s Lynn the silence broke 
With sweetest song And Fun awoke 
From realms of snoozem-snorum ! 
A spell of dreaming he’d been through, 
Spell of dreaming, spell of dreaming, 
A spell of dreaming he’d been through. 
In a House that lacked a quorum. 
And yet he thinks (now what say you ?) 
That a House out-counted worse might do 
Than pass the time, for an hour or two, 
With such songs as “‘ Tullochgorum”’ ! ! 
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companies, that whoso writeth music-hall songs, is male. Besides, 
to say truth, the masculine element hath predominated in every 
system of deities ; and, verily, it hath the devils. 

Man is a reverent creature, worshi , firstly, his daily 
and the oracular pronouncements therefrom ; secondly, his 
briar; thirdly, the gentle swell that billoweth his waistcoat; and, 
lastly, the summum bonum, himself. It is in the nature of things 
just possible for a man to err, but not for him to avow the fact. 
The male virtues are generosity and a silk hat, courage and a 
bewaxed moustache, readiness to treat a pal, and also an for 
distress and the winner. It be man’s generosity that induceth 
him to give a candid opinion for no , his sense of justice that 
leadeth him to cheer the smaller person in a fight, and his co 
that prompteth him to edge off when the larger combatant do 
turn in his direction. This is well to be weighed, that a man is 
highly privileged in that he may revile his food, pay for woman's 
pleasures, and retail with impunity a dubious story. 

There be three great classes of men—to wit, men, women, 
and old boys. Men, like certain pipes, are things of clay; 
but sure it is that coloured imens of the latter are 
desired; of the former, despised. It is worthy of observing 
that the biggest men are about five foot two in their boots, 
wherefore it was prettily said, “Nature doth ever com- 
pensate ; consequently, the hertaat man is given the biggest chunk 
of dignity to stand upon.”’ A brave man resisteth temptation, a 
braver resisteth the desire to resist. One hath said that the wise 
man knoweth how very little he knoweth; any ordinary woman 
could present her husband with that piece of information. As for 
the good man, he alone apprehendeth that a young and pretty wife 
is to be prayed for, and an old and disagreeable one to be prayed at, 
And, finally, heed it well; the beringed man disdaineth gloves ; the 
well-garbed man scorneth retirement, and the righteous man is not 
ashamed of his righteousness, but rather seeketh occasion to publish 
it. 
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A Mere Scratch. 


Edwin.—‘‘Oh! That hat-pin of yours has almost killed me!” 

Angelina (who has read about the Royal duel).—** Oh no, dear ; it 
has merely penetrated your sub-cutaneous cellular tissue, and, con- 
sequently, you are in an inferior position ! "’ 

















A Baconian Essay—Man. 


Ever have there been logicians cogent, nay, irrefutable, in 
proving black to be black; so, in like manner, divers vain writers 
have published tomes to show that man is the most glorious thing 
upon earth ; just as if every individual of the male sex were not 
perfectly cognisant of the fact. Verily man is the lord of creation, 
and, verily, his greatness appeareth in this, that he doth perforate 
the butterfly, dine on the lark, skeletonise his donkey, and kick his 
wife. He is Nature’s masterpiece—damaged specimens are at 
present rather cheap, as you shall find in this city many a one that 
can be bought for a glass of gin. It is to be noted that 
just as the paste diamond resembleth the .real gem, yet 
doth the latter cut glass, so certain animals are physically 
like unto man, yet is he the true beast, and differentiated from 
them by the possession of transcendent virtues. It was a high 
saying of the modern thinker, “Man is a tool-using animal,” for 
clear is it that from the advent of human kind date the thumb- 
screw, the jemmy, and the stomach-pump. Yet, of a truth, is he 
chiefly distinguished from other living creatures by the sublime 
ability to drink beer, to swear, to smoke, and to play shove- 
ha’penny. He alone is mirabile dictu, often double-faced, often 
marble-hearted, sometimes wooden-headed, sometimes carrot- 
haired. As for the human countenance, it is majestic, yea, almost 
divine; and therefore it is, that many a one payeth great sums to 
see it punched to a pulp. Certainly, the universe was made for 
man, and certainly, since the beginning he hath done nought but 
grumble at the make, the mode, and the material thereof. 

There be none but doth know that man is infinitely greater and 
more favoured than woman; for are not his muscles harder, and is 
it not received as a bye-word that might is may? Concerning his 
intellectual superiority you shall find that whoso promoteth 
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TUMMAS WAS SHOCKED. 


Attendant (to “Old Tummas,” who is being shown over magnate’s 
country seati.—‘' Now, ‘ere we ‘ave one of the best picters in the 
collection. It’s by an old master.” 

Tummas.—‘‘ Well, I should ‘ope no ‘old missus’ ‘ud paint a 
picter loike thot!” 
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By tHe “Ewrant TERRIBLE.” 






Tue Afghan trouble may be 
Ameer flash in the pan, or the 
Ameer may mean mischief. In any 
case it is good to know that the 
British authorities are on the alert. 
Perhaps the Czar has sent the Afghan 
ruler the assurances of his highest con- 
sideration. But if we teach the Ameer 
a sharp and sudden lesson, he will not 
have to scratch the Russian to find a 
“ta-ta.” If the Ameer won—which he 
won’t—his good friends the Russians 
would be “all over him’’—in every sense 
\) of the phrase—in offering their congra- 
tulations. If he lost—which he would 


~—the Tartars would make haste to bid him and his hopes good-bye. 
# * * 








So the Royal duel has come off after all, and Prince Henri 
d’Orleans has been picked by the Count of Turin. The Count wore 
a kid glove, which, I should say, was the proper thing to do with 
gentlemen of the Prince’s calibre. As the Count pinked the Prince 
in the “ lower abdomen,” the honour of Italy is satisfied, and the 
calumnies of the French Prince on the characters of the Italian 
prisoners in Abyssinia are, I suppose, cleared; but how the mere 
puncturing of the “ sub-cutaneous cellular tissue’’ of a man’s lower 
abdomen can wipe away aspersions upon Italian honour I fail 


to see. 
* - - 


A refreshment contractor in London is going to furnish the 
banquets at Buluwayo in celebration of the completion of the new 
railway. After this one will not be surprised to hear that when 
Andrée discovers the North Pole a hot luncheon from Benoist’s 
will be despatched per luggage balloon express to thespot. The ice 
for the champagne can, of course, be procured locally. 

* * * 


A few maxims for the Klondyke goldfields :— 


Don't go. 

If you do start, turn off and try Margate. 

If you start and keep on your journey, buy your return ticket on 
landing. You may at have to walk back. 

If you get to the goldfields don’t spend your last dollar buying 
— and things. Don't trouble to dig. Send a long telegram 

ome announcing your tremendous finds. Then come back and 
float a company. 

If you should by any chance strike it rich, you, of course, will 
keep your property to yourself. 

At once declare yourself an American citizen; knock down any 
Canadian with a likely claim, go on the nearest dust-heap and 
screech out you're the American Eagle. The British Government 
will, at the worst, arbitrate. 

* * 


“FUN” LYRICS. (No 85.) 
“Come Into THE GARDEN "—SAL. 

Come into the garding, Sal, 

The fairy nightlights shine 
The winkles is ready, my love, 

And ready's this art of mine, 
And ready these lips are, too, 

Your cherry lips to kiss, 
Come into the garding, Sal— 

I've dreamed of a night like this. 


Gome into the garding, Sal, 
The pewters gleam so bright, 

And the froth is settling down, 
Down like the stars of night. 

The jews’ 'arp’s buzzing low, 
The concertina’s song 

Sends a thrill right through me, dear, 
Come into the garding, Sal, 

I'm waiting—like Chevalier. 


£ > 






Come into the garding, Sal, 
My arms is ready, wide, 
We can spoon so much better ’ere, 
Than the private bar inside. 
I’m wearin’ your ’at, my sweet, 
And the feavers are ticklin’ so ; 
Come into the garding, Sal, 
Or the last ’bus will surely go. 


In Town, at the Garrick, has met with so great a reception that 
Mr. Brickwell has decided to postpone the company’s departure for 
America until after Friday evening, August 27th, when the farewell 
performance will take place. Upon its withdrawal, Offenbach’s 
La Périchole will be produced on a scale of great splendour, and 
Miss Florence St. John will appear in the caste. 











Body versus Mind. 


Ix a county court action it transpired that a chef often earned 
five guineas a day. We poor scribes can earn nothing like that, but 
then, you see, we only provide “food for the mind,” whereas the 
chef provides food for the body. This is ‘ food for reflection ”’ ! 








Servants and Bicycles. 


(“A gentleman residing in the neighbourhood of Clifton adver- 
tised for a hand-maiden, and the only suitable applicant stipulated 
that if engaged she would require the advertiser to provide her with 
a bicycle. Rather than lose a good servant, he reluctantly agreed 
to the conditions.’’— Vide Press.) 


Mrs. Jones INTERVIEWING SERVANT. 


Mrs. Jones.— Yes, I think that you will do, 
Your faults, if any, seem but few ; 
I give just twenty pounds a year, 
Pay for your washing, and your beer.” 


Servant.— Your terms, mum, are just what I like ; 
Of course, you’ll give me a good ‘ bike,’ 
With ‘ bloomer’ costume, sweet and neat, 
In fac’, a ‘ bike’ outfit complete ? ”’ 


Mrs. Jones.—“ A bicycle? Good gracious—no !”’ 
Servant.—“ Then, mum, good-day, for I must go; 
I wonder that you've got the face 
To offer me your mangy place!” 


irs. Jones (to herself ).—‘‘ Things have reached a pretty pass— 

And that’s the truth about it! 

We cannot get a servant-lass— 
And that’s the truth about it! 

Unless we give her a machine, 

And let her in ‘ bloomers’ be seen ; 

So we, ourselves, will have to clean— 
And that’s the truth about it!”’ 


Servant (to herself ).—‘‘ Things are looking very ‘ blue ’— 

There’s no mistake about it! 

If we can’t do as others do— 
There’s no mistake about it! 

If they won’t give us all a ‘ bike,’ 

Why, we'll go out ‘ upon the strike’ ; 

We mean to do just what we like— 
There’s no mistake about it! ”’ 
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One Guinea will be given for, in the opinion of 
the Editor, the best Commemorative Poem of the Royal 
Visit of the Duke and Duchess of York to Ireland. 


The Poem selected will become the property of the 
Editor, and will be published in this paper. 


A stamped directed envelope must accompany each 
contribution, to ensure return if rejected. This page 
must accompany each Poem, which should be sent in, 
addressed to the Editor of Fun, 23, Bouverie Street, 
E.C., within ten days after the termination of the Royal 
Visit. 























